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A farther drawback is the fact that the bamboo grass which covers
wide areas is not only injurious to sheep, but crowds out imported
forage grasses. Nevertheless, considerable attention is given to the
improvement of the existing breeds of horses, cattle, and sheep.
Next in importance to the production of food comes the cultivation
of the mulberry and the rearing of the silkworm, pursuits which are
chiefly carried on in the upland districts of central Honshii. Farther
south, ranch of the land is more suitable for rice, while in the north
the danger of frost renders a spring crop of mulberry leaves uncer-
tain . The trees are planted either in fields or in hedges, and the
area cropped in this way is gradually extending. Three crops of
leaves are obtained annually, the spring crop being the most
important. The rearing of the silkworm demands considerable
skill and labour on the part of the farmer, who has been aided
within recent years by the assistance of Government experts.
From 1885 to 1930 the output of cocoons increased about ninefold ;
to this increase improved methods of hatching and rearing the silk-
worm have largely contributed. After 1930 the output declined as a
result partly of trade depression and partly by the increased use of
ra3ron, but it is again increasing. Formerly, the cocoons were
reeled off at home by the fanners themselves, but, since the estab-
lishment of filatures on modem principles, the greater part of this
branch of the industry has been transferred to them, with the result
that the output of raw silk has improved both in quantity and in
quality. Japan is now the principal silk-exporting country in the
world, and it is estimated that about one-third of the agricultural
population is engaged in sericulture as a subsidiary employment.
The,large supply of cheap labour thus provided is an important
factor in the success of the industry; attempts to produce raw silk
in the United States had to be abandoned on account of the cost,
and even in Italy people were for a time seeking more profitable
employment than that afforded, by the gathering of mulberry leaves.
The tea-plant is grown chiefly in central and southern Japan,
generally on the lower slopes of Mils, though, where there is good
drainage, it also thrives on level plains. Japanese teas are said to
be deteriorating, and although attempts have been made to check
tMs retrograde movement in the cultivation of the plant and in the
preparation of the leaf, the exports to "the United States, the chief
market, are decreasing* notwithstanding the large home